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The Significance of Dunhuang and Turfan Studies 


Abstract 


There are well over a thousand scholars around the world who are working on some aspect of Dunhuang and 
Turfan Studies. Do these two remote places in Chinese Central Asia merit such intense interest on the part of so 
many? In the first instance, this paper attempts to show that Dunhuang and Turfan Studies, though focussing on 
texts and artifacts associated with these two particular sites, actually have broad ramifications for the history of 
East-West cultural and commercial relations in general. Another major factor is the unique quality of many materials 
discovered at Dunhuang and Turfan. Archeological finds from these locations have enabled us, for the first time, to 
obtain an essentially first-hand look at China and some of its neighbors during the medieval period. That is to say, 
we can now learn, for example, about popular culture during T'ang times without being forced to view it through a 
Confucian historiographical filter. In other words, the availability of primary materials for correcting the biases of 
traditional historians and materials which document the existence of phenomena (languages, religions, popular 
literary genres, social customs, etc.) that were completely overlooked -- or even suppressed -- by them. As 
examples of Bes vivid immediacy afforded by such materials, two texts from Dunhuang manuscripts $4400 -- a prayer 
by Cao Yanlu ag 7% -- and $3877 -- a contract for the sale of a woman's son -- are edited and translated. The 
paper concludes by stressing that, because of the complexity and vast scope of Dunhuang and Turfan studies, 
international cooperation is essential. 


In China, Japan, Taiwan, Russia, Europe, America, and elsewhere, there are well over a 
thousand scholars actively engaged in some aspect of Dunhuang and Turfan studies. A tremendous 
amount of time, energy, and money is being expended on the study of materials from these remote 
and inhospitable places. How do we, as scholars of Dunhuang and Turfan, justify this large 
investment of resources? 

In this short conference paper, I should like to concentrate on what we can learn from 
Dunhuang and Turfan that we cannot learn from anywhere else. Broadly speaking, there are 
materials from these and related sites that enable us to know, with far greater accuracy than before 
their discovery, the true state of affairs regarding language, literature, religion, art, music, 
architecture, society, politics, education, war, medicine, mathematics, astronomy, and so on in 
China and its neighboring countries to the west during the medieval period. Since the first three of 
these fields (viz., language, literature, and religion) are the ones I have worked in most extensively, 
I will focus on them for the purposes of this paper, though I will also also touch upon social and 
legal matters. 

According to von Le Coq, texts of 17 different languages in 24 different scripts were 
discovered at Turfan alone.* The number of those discovered at Dunhuang is comparable. Among 
the languages from Dunhuang and Turfan that have been reported are Indo-Scythian Kushan 
(Rouzhi) and Hepthalitish (White Hunnish); Middle Iranian tongues such as Khotanese (Saka), 
Sogdian, Parthian, and Middle Persian; Indic Sanskrit, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Prakrits, and 
Gandhari; as well as Indo-Germanic Tocharian A and B, Tibetan, Tangut, Gansu vernacular and 
various styles of classical Chinese, Uighur (Old Turkish), Syriac, Hebrew, and Mongol. Scripts 
discovered at Dunhuang and Turfan include Brahmi (used for Tocharian, Prakrit, Sanskrit, Saka, 
northwestern Chinese, and Old Turkish), Kharosthi (Kushan, Prakrit, Gandhari, and Kuchan), 
Gandhari (Prakrit), Sogdian (Sogdian), Parthian (Parthian and Old Turkish), Bactrian (Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit), Hepthalite (Hepthalitish), Tibetan (Tibetan, Uighur, Gansu Chinese), Manichaen 
(Sogdian, Old Turkish), Xixia (Tangut), Chinese (for Gansu vernacular and classical Chinese), 
Uighur (Old Uighur, Mongol, and later adapted for Manchu), Runes (Old Uighur), Arabic (Old 
Uighur), Estrangelo (Syriac), and Phags-pa (Mongol). Many of these languages and scripts are 
known solely from the Dunhuang and Turfan finds. Their reappearance and decipherment in this 
century by patient, dedicated scholars have helped powerfully to reconstruct the historical 
development of several major linguistic families. The painstaking work of Indologists, 
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Tibetologists, Iranists, and others on the Dunhuang and Turfan manuscripts has borne enormously 
rich fruit for which we can all be grateful. 

The reemergence of long-lost literary forms at Dunhuang and Turfan is also cause for 
celebration. Here I will speak only of a few representative popular Chinese genres. Anonymous, 
folkish rhapsodies (fu) and cantos (quzi/ci]), transformation texts (bianwen), and sutra lectures for 
laymen (jiangjingwen) were virtually unknown until Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot recovered them 
from the so-called “Caves of Unsurpassed Height" (Mogaoku). Were it not for these texts, we 
would be completely ignorant of the fact that extended vernacular writings were already being 
produced during the Tang period. This knowledge is of the utmost importance, not only for 
understanding the history of Chinese literature, but for understanding the nature of Chinese society 
as well. These vernacular (baihua or kouyu) texts raise a number of important issues, among them 
the relationship between classical and demotic Chinese styles, the difficulty in using tetragraphs 
(fangkuaizi) to record texts that have an essentially oral derivation, the precise sociological and 
ideological influence of Buddhism in fostering the creation of such texts, the reasons for their 
subsequent ostensible disappearance in China proper, their preservation in peripheral areas, and so 
forth. The rediscovery of Tang vernacular texts in Central Asia has probably done more to rectify 
our previous erroneous comprehension of the literary culture of that period than has anything else. 

The third area of interest that I would like to discuss is that of religion. Dunhuang and 
Turfan are literally treasure troves of world religions. Through artifacts discovered at these and 
associated sites, our knowledge of Zoroastrianism (Xianjiao), Nestorian Christianity (Jingjiao), 
Manichaeism (Monijiao), Buddhism (Fojiao), Islam (Hujiao), and other religions has been 
immeasurably broadened. In addition to enabling us to gain a far more detailed picture of the 
doctrines and scriptures of specific religions than we had before, the Dunhuang and Turfan 
manuscripts permit us to achieve a vivid comprehension of local religious practices. Just to give 
one concrete example, we may examine Stein manuscript 4400 (preserved in the British Library) 
which includes a prayer by Cao Yanlu @ 2£ #4 , Prince of Dunhuang (was jiedushi fi J4 4È 
[Military Commissioner"] from July 30, 976 to sometime in the year 1002), concerning the 
protection of his house from evil spirits. 


I respectfully request the Central Yellow Emperor, the Pater infamilias and 
Mater infamilias, their apparitional sons and grandsons, (4 or 5 tetragraphs missing) 
the Lord of the Wind and the Master of the Rain, the Spirits of the Five Paths (Sanskrit 
gati[s]) of rebirth, and all of the various seventy-nine apparitional spirits, that they may 
together descend to this place. The seat of the hosta,, Yanlu. 


On the twenty-first (renyin) day of the second (renwu) month of the ninth 
(jiashen) year of the Nascent Kingdom of Tranquility reign period of the Great Song 
Dynasty (i.e., March 26, 984), the Prince Cao of Dunhuang, imperially appointed 
Military Commissioner of the Returning to Righteousness Army, Specially Advanced 
Acting Grand Preceptor™ and Concurrent Secretariat Director, respectfully submits that 
a hole has spontaneously developed in the ground of the bank next to the Hundred 
Foot Pool. Water flows into the hole constantly and this has been going on without 
intermission for ten days. Consequently, I became startled and felt flustered, not 
knowing whether Heaven Above were> sending down a calamity or some prodigy 
were emerging from Earth. In spite of the fact that I humbly observed the hole as 
though it were the manifestation of a disaster,” there is difficulty in knowing if a given 
event is suspicious or ominous. Since the hole has so many strange and marvelous 
aspects,’ I was only afraid that disturbances would come darkly. Thus I sent for 
Yinyang® Masters to divine and examine the site and to look into illustrated books 
showing the hundred oddities.” Some said that there would be sickness in the house, 
others that members of my family would die,! others that my tongue and mouth 
would be joined together,! and still others that an incident would arise in my offices. 
There would be no place to escape from these hauntings. 
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Then I respectfully selected an auspicious day and month. In accordance with 
the Law (fa) I had many letters and charms prepared for the spirits. There were clear 
wine and mixed fruits, dried fish and venison. Money was used to buy food,!2 all of 
which was fresh. These things were offered as a sacrifice to the Emperors of the Five 
Directions, | to the hidden God of the Earth, to the multitudinous deities of the 
mountains and rivers, to all of the various spirits of those who are already dead. 
Humbly I beseeched the apparitions of the east to return to the east, the apparitions of 
the south to return to the south, the apparitions of the west to return to the west, the 
apparitions of the north to return to the north, the apparitions of the center to return to 
the center, the apparitions from heaven above to return to the rafters of heaven, the 
apparitions from earth below to enter’ the deep womb of earth. The apparitions 
disappeared upon contact with the charms, entering into the earth without any 
impediment. 

Moreover, I hope that the Commandery Governor may enjoy long life. May 
there never be any portents of disaster and may those living in his palace be secure and 
joyful. May his power grow ever stronger and may the communal altars prosper, 
experiencing good fortune for ten thousand ages. If anyone should be of a different 
opinion or of two minds,** may misfortune automatically befall him. May all bogies 
and spooks be made incapable of inflicting harm!? so that even the people! of the 
town will rejoice. Without and within, ! may there be perpetual peace. May all 
pestilence be far removed, and may blessings come to this our village. Further, 
should there be any demonic, evil outlaws, may they submit to their superior with 
confidence and esteem. 

Today I bring this lone offering as a present29 for the spirit kings. May 
disasters be eradicted?! and blessings achieved. I expressly request that you descend 
to partake, humbly waiting while you enjoy this food. 


Here we see a fascinating, first-hand description of religious ritual that incorporates elements 
from Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and folk religion (both ethnic Han and non-Han). The 
immediacy of this text is both captivating and revealing. Were it not for such primary sources as 
this which were made available through the finds at Dunhuang and Turfan, it would be almost 
impossible to imagine what local religions were really like among Chinese and their neighbors of a 
thousand years ago. The vast majority of the records that passed down through normal 
bureaucratic channels to the present day were filtered through a Confucian historiographical outlook 
fraught with biases and subjected to censorship, whether conscious or not. 

Another unusual document from Dunhuang that vividly reveals a side of local life about 
which we would be almost totally ignorant may be found on manuscript $3877: 


Because of the early death of her husband, because her children are stil?2 small 
and, being without anyone to aid them, are in urgent need of food and clothing, and 
because she is deep in debt, Awu PJ & , the wife of Wang Zaiying who was a 
commoner of Redheart Village Fi -= sep @ 4 FB B , today (the fifth day of the 
Xth month23 of 91624) establishes this contract to sell her blessed seven-year old son 
Qingde’ & {# to Linghu Xintong, a commoner of Hongrun Village 3# Fe) 44? A 44 
4S Ip, f 58 , at the current price of a total of 30 piculs of moist and dried grain. At 
the time of the exchange..... After the sale is completed, he shall forever serve the 
family of Linghu Xintong....“° Even if the government declares an amnesty, he shall 
not become a matter for discussion....~’ Fearing that later on there would be no 
evidence [of our agreement], we have established this contract” as verification. 


Though short, this document holds a world of grief. The fact that it is neither fiction nor 
second-hand history makes it all the more poignant. It is almost as though we were present at this 
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heart-rending transaction between the widow Wang and the slaveowner Linghu.2? 

Judging merely from the fields of language, literature, and religion discussed above, not to 
mention socio-economic and legal aspects to which I have barely alluded, it is obvious that 
Dunhuang-Turfan studies occupy a crucial position in twentieth-century scholarship. As such, they 
deserve our support and encouragement. There is a real question, however, as to the best way of 
pursuing Dunhuang-Turfan studies. By way of conclusion, I should like to make several 
suggestions. 

In the first place, we might better think of Dunhuang-Turfan studies more generally as 
Central Asian studies. Although Dunhuang and Turfan constitute by far the richest repositories, the 
types of materials found at these two sites have also been found elsewhere in Central Asia (Khotan, 
Kara-Khoto, etc.). Likewise, the kinds of issues these materials raise and the techniques for 
studying them are similar for finds from other Central Asian sites. Hence, when engaged in 
Dunhuang and Turfan studies, we ought not to focus too narrowly on artifacts and texts from these 
two places alone. 

Secondly, we must not lose sight of the fact that Dunhuang and Turfan studies, by their very 
nature, are international in scope. Greek, Roman, Indian, Turkish, Iranian, and other objects and 
ideas were transmitted to China through Central Asia. Conversely, Chinese technology and motifs 
passed to the West through the same vital area. Central Asia is important as the connecting link for 
the whole, vast Eurasian mass. (In this context, I might add parenthetically that the original name 
for Dunhuang was something like Throana or Druvana and that Turfan has also been pronounced 
as Turpan and Turbat. It is obvious that both of these names derive from non-Sinitic sources.) 
Fortunately, Central Asia was blessed with ideal climatological conditions for preservation. Now 
that the human destructive factors that were formerly operative (in particular the threat from Islamic 
fanaticists) have largely been overcome, we are confronted with a mass of unique materials for the 
study of the development of civilizations during the first millennium and more of the International 
Era. 

Just as the materials from Dunhuang and Turfan are intrinsically international, so are the 
methods required for their study. I would like to close merely by saying that we do a serious 
injustice to the precious remnants of the past if we divide up Dunhuang and Turfan studies along 
national lines. Dunhuang and Turfan, it so happens, are presently part of Chinese territory, so it is 
natural that the Chinese government and Chinese scholars would have a special interest in 
Dunhuang and Turfan studies. Yet many of the most important documents and works of art from 
these sites are now to be found in the libraries and museums of other countries. Consequently, it is 
absolutely essential that all of us -- governments and individuals alike -- adopt a spirit of 
international cooperation when dealing with the precious heritage preserved for us at Dunhuang and 
Turfan. Herein, perhaps, lies the most important aspect of Dunhuang and Turfan studies, namely 
that -- if carried out in the proper way -- they can be a powerful force for bringing nations and 
people together. 


Originally presented at the International Symposium on Dunhuang and Turfan Studies, Hong Kong, June 25-27, 
1987, Revised and expanded for the present version. 

Notes 
1. Auf Hellas Spuren, p. 10. 


2. The text has been published in Shangwu yinshuguan, ed., Dunhuang yishu zongmu suoyin, p. 
200. My corrections appear both in the translation and in the following notes. 


3. There are four small tetragraphs at this point in the text that are only partly legible. 
4. Ñ ÉF , an honorary title awarded to Cao Yanlu. 
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5. Æ is written as a small interlinear addition. 

6 p. 

7. AZ = Ag . 

8. Complementary bipolarity (the male and female principles). 


9.4248 lB . For examples of such books among the Dunhuang manuscripts, see $6261, 
P2682, and P2683. 


10. 7. 
11. Cf. English "tongue-tied" or, in other words, "be struck dumb." 


12. On the manuscript this is written ye ak & $4 (= 4% Bt $ fF [? for $y ]). This sentence 
appears to be defective. 


13. North, south, east, west, and center. 


14. À. 


15, #2 A = A , Le. Ay ). The latter tetragraph, though indistinct, is visible on the 


16. The Suoyin editors have omitted EJ : 


17. The manuscript actually has $ 15 ; 

18. Ñ) of the Suoyin text should be Á . 

19. 7b has been omitted from the Suoyin text after 3 È 

20. The Suoyin editors have omitted # after BK 

21. I suspect that the missing tetragraph is $4 (?). 

22. The missing tetragraph may be $A F 

23. The second missing tetragraph is definitely A. 

24. The text gives only the cyclical designation bingzi. Judging from the other dated documents on 
this scroll which are from the end of the ninth century and the beginning of the tenth, it is virtually 
certain that this is the correct year. 

25. There is a gap of 7 or 8 tetragraphs in the text. 

26. Another gap. 

27. Another gap. 


28. The missing tetragraph may be 32 
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29. The Linghu s were among the wealthiest families of Dunhuang during this period. 
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Early Iranian Influences on Buddhism in Central Asia 


It is usual to imagine that the transmission of Buddhism from India to China was 
accomplished largely by Indian missionaries and Chinese pilgrims. Until recently, the role of 
Iranian-speaking peoples in this great process of intellectual and religious transformation has been 
little known and seldom recognized. Primarily as a result of archeological discoveries during the 
last century, however, the vital importance of Central Asian Buddhism has become increasingly 
clear. It is now possible to point to specific doctrinal, iconographic, and textual instances of 
Iranian influence upon Buddhism in Central Asia and, consequently, in China and elsewhere in 
East Asia. Here we shall touch upon only a few examples of the Iranian contributions to 
Buddhism. The items listed in the bibliography should enable the reader to locate many more 
without much difficulty. 

The deep involvement with Buddhism of individuals from the very heartland of Iranian 
civilization is evidenced by the fact that the first known translator of Buddhist texts into Chinese 
was a Parthian of royal descent. His name was An Shih-kao (given in Modern Standard Mandarin 
pronunciation), the An standing for Arsacide or Arsakes. Indeed, he was in line for the throne but, 
upon his father's death, An Shih-kao ceded the position to an uncle and retired to a Buddhist 
monastery. He later travelled to China, arriving at the capital of Lo-yang sometime around 148. 
There he remained for the next twenty years of his life, immersed in the work of translating 
Buddhist scriptures and spreading his religion. Nor was An Shih-kao the only Parthian in this 
early Chinese Buddhist community. He was joined by An Hsiian, who significantly was originally 
in China for the purpose of trade, but subsequently devoted all of his efforts to the propagation of 
Buddhism. Other Iranian-speaking individuals from different countries were also key figures in the 
Lo-yang Buddhist community. These include the Scythian Chih Lou-chia-ch'an (Lokaksema[?]) 
and the Sogdians K'ang Chii and K'ang Meng-hsiang. Given the preponderance of non-Indians in 
the early Buddhist enterprise of translation, it is not surprising that reliance on Pali or Prakrit and 
Chinese alone will not suffice for a full understanding of the first Buddhist sutras that were 
produced in China. Our appreciation for the impact of Central Asian peoples on Buddhism has 
been heightened by the discovery of texts in hitherto lost languages and scripts from such sites as 
Tun-huang and Turfan. 

Within the last few decades, this remarkable textual information concerning widespread 
Iranian attachment to Buddhism during its formative stages in Central Asia has slowly begun to 
receive still more concrete archeological confirmation. For example, Soviet archeologists have 
undertaken extensive excavations at Dalverzin Tepe in modern Uzbekistan. There they found a 
Buddhist temple with a huge collection of sculpture including a very large statue of a Buddha 
placed on a foundation of unbaked brick. Also from Dalverzin Tepe is a remarkable head of a 
bodhisattva, exceeded in its beauty only by the exquisite piece from Fayaz Tepe with its pigment 
perfectly intact. Archeologists working at Dalverzin Tepe claim that numismatic evidence indicates 
a third century B.C.E. date. Although this seems almost unbelievably early, we do know that 
some Iranian peoples must have begun to follow Buddhism already by that time because the 
Kharosthi script was used for two of Asoka's edicts in the northwest part of his empire. Here 
Indians, Greeks, and Iranians lived in close proximity, so it is natural that Iranian loan-words 
would be used in some of the edicts as well. There is no doubt that Asoka (r. 273-232 or 265-238 
B.C.E.) had adopted a deliberate policy of spreading Buddhism among the Iranian-speaking 
peoples and others who lived on the periphery of the Mauryan empire. 

A favorable climate for the spread of Buddhism continued even after ASoka's death. During 
the period from roughly 200 B.C.E. to 100 C.E., the Iranian people with whom Buddhism came in 
contact seem to have been quite tolerant of various foreign religions. The Parthians, the Sakas, and 
the Kushans all encouraged the Buddhists within their territories. To be sure, the most enthusiastic 
patron of Buddhism after Asoka was the Kushan king Kanishka. The first definite representation 
of the Buddha on a coin is the famous Boddo image minted under Kanishka. The rise of Mahayana 
("Great Vehicle") and the elaboration of Gandharan art also took place during the time of Kushan 
rule. Yet, even in later periods, there were monasteries belonging to Hinayana ("Lesser Vehicle") 
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in places like Balkh and Bamiyan. Among the Sasanians, however, Buddhism temporarily fell into 
decline after 224 when Zoroastrianism was declared the official religion. 

Indian Buddhists, at least those living in the northwest, were well acquainted with what they 
called the MagaSastra ("teaching of the mages"), i.e. Old Iranian Religion after the Zoroastrian 
reformation. This can be gleaned from references to the religious parctices of various Iranian 
peoples recorded in texts such as the Mahavibhasa, a large Sarvastivada compendium compiled in 
Kashmir during the second century C.E., the very part of India whence Buddhism was transmitted 
to Central Asia. It is obvious from this and other types of evidence (inscriptions, art, music, 
dance, and so forth) that northwest Indian Buddhists who were responsible for the transmission of 
Buddhism to Central Asia were in close contact with Iranian religions. 

The archeological record attesting to the presence of Buddhism among Iranian peoples is 
now virtually unbroken from the first century until the coming of Islam. To cite only a few 
locations, at Kara Tepe in the Surkhan Darya valley, a Buddhist cave monastery has been identified 
in the northwest corner of Old Termez. Supposedly dating from sometime between the first and 
third centuries, this monastic complex consists of caves hewn out of rock and displays Indian 
characteristics quite unusual for this area. Eight miles upstream from Termez in Airtam are the 
impressive remains of a fortified Buddhist settlement. 

A stupa said to date from the third century or earlier has been excavated at Gyaur Kala near 
Bairam ‘Ali in the Merv oasis. Fifth-century Sasanian coins from a later layer of the stupa certify 
that it was rebuilt at least once. This puts Buddhism much farther to the west than anyone had 
previously imagined. Birch bark manuscripts with rules of conduct for monks, nuns, and laity 
dating from approximately the sixth through eighth centuries have been recovered from Zang Tepe, 
also in the vicinity of Termez. The celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hstian-tsang, who passed through 
the region between Samarkand and Balkh in 630, notes that the religion practiced there was akin to 
Zoroastrianism and mentions two abandoned Buddhist monasteries. 

Judging from the magnitude of the very important Buddhist monastery that has been 
excavated at Ajina Tepe farther east on a tributary of the Oxus, however, the fortunes of Buddhism 
in this part of the world were by no means exhausted. Dating from the seventh to eighth centuries, 
the Ajina Tepe monastery has a number of buildings, some of which exhibit local Bactrian 
architectural features, and many statues including one of the Buddha entering Parinirvana that is 
twelve meters long. 

Still farther east, Buddhism flourished among Iranian-speaking peoples such as the 
Khotanese. It was probably present in Khotan from about the first century B.C.E. and we know 
that the king of Khotan succeeded in converting the king of Kashgar to Buddhism by around 100 
C.E. Khotanese missionaries were very active in the translation of Buddhist texts into Chinese. 
Khotan was an important center of Buddhist learning, literature, and architecture, attracting monks 
from as far away as China who came to study Sanskrit, collect stories, and copy Buddhist art. The 
place remained Buddhist until the Muslim conquest in the tenth century. 

The importance of Khotanese, Sogdian, Kuchean, and other forms of Central Asian 
Buddhism for the development of Chinese religions has scarcely begun to be investigated. Yet 
their effect can be demonstrated in very specific terms. For instance, Vaisravana was the patron 
deity of the royal family of Khotan and was raised to prominence by them. Khotan was also the 
source of one of the most famous collections of Buddhist tales in China and Tibet, The Sutra of the 
Wise and the Foolish. The origins of the esoteric type of Buddhism known as Tantra, which 
appeared rather suddenly in China during the T'ang dynasty and had an enormous impact there, are 
still very obscure, but preliminary studies would seem to indicate that many of its rituals and 
doctrines were acquired in Central Asia. 

More definite, although still in need of much research, is the vital importance of Iranian 
religious elements in the founding of the popular sect of Buddhism known as Pure Land. This sect 
was founded in China by T'an-luan during the sixth century and subsequently attracted a broad 
following both there and in Japan. The central conception of Pure Land Buddhism is that of 
Sukhavati, the Western (N.B.) Paradise whose presiding Buddha is Amitabha ("Immeasurable 
Light") or Amitayus ("Immeasurable Life"). It is of great significance that one of the first texts 
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translated by An Shih-kao into Chinese was the Sukhavativyitha, the foundation scripture for Pure 
Land Buddhism, and that it was later retranslated at least three more times by other individuals of 
Iranian extraction. There are many aspects of this sect which point to Iranian religion, not the least 
of which is an apparent connection between the Pure Land triad of Amitayus-Amitabha together 
with his attendant Bodhisattvas (Avalokite$vara and Mahasthama) and comparable trinities 
centering on Zurvan Akaranak or Ahura Mazda in later Zoroastrianism. The very notion of a savior 
known as "Bodhisattva," which is so crucial for all Mahayana Buddhist schools, may have been 
inspired by the Zoroastrian figure of Saosyant. The prevalence of images concerning luminosity in 
Pure Land Buddhism most likely derive either from Zoroastrianism or from Mithraism, but in either 
case almost certainly from some form of Iranian religion. 

Scholars have often pointed to the similarity between the name of Mithra and that of 
Maitreya, the future Buddha who became the central figure of various millennial movements in 
China. While the precise nature of the relationship between these two deities remains to be sorted 
out, it is clear that Iranian religious doctrines in Manichaeism had a tremendous impact on popular 
Buddhism in Central Asia and in China, in particular on apocalyptic cults focussing on Maitreya. 
Buddhism, in turn, had a definite effect upon Manichaeism as it spread eastward. 

Buddhist iconography also owes much to Iranian religion. A good example is the nimbus 
and body-halo which are so characteristic of the representations of divine figures in Buddhism. 
They were probably acquired during the Indo-Scythian empire of the Kushans around the early 
second-century C.E. and may ultimately derive from the Avestan notion of khvarenah ("glory" or, 
more precisely, "radiant power"). Certain characteristic postures and garments of Buddhist images 
similarly reflect Iranian influence. The ubiquitous "Thousand Buddhas" of Mahayana Buddhism 
may likewise be linked to the thousand Zarathustras of the Persians. 

Whether in art, ritual, or doctrine, Iranian-speaking peoples had a decided influence on 
Buddhism as it passed through Central Asia. The rather primitive nature of our understanding of 
these matters should only serve to stimulate further research. For it is in Central Asia that the 
solutions to so many puzzles concerning the evolution of Mahayana Buddhism and other religious 
movements will be found. 
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The History of Chinese Turkistan in the Pre-Islamic Period 


The first thing which needs to be pointed out about Chinese Turkistan (also spelled 
Turkestan) is that, for the period in question, the habitual designation is a complete misnomer. 
As will become obvious in the course of this article, the place was neither politically Chinese nor 
ethnically Turkish until after the establishment of Islam in the region. It is probably safest to 
refer to the area by more neutral geographic names such as the Tarim Basin and the Dzungar (also 
spelled Zungar and Jung[g]ar) Basin which, together with their associated mountain ranges, 
constitute the two main divisions of the area, or Central Asia in contrast to Middle Asia (Russian / 
Soviet Turkistan). 

No matter how we refer to it, there is no doubt that this remote, largely desert part of the 
world is of extreme importance because it lies at the crossroads of Eurasia. From the dawn of 
civilization, trade and cultural exchange have been carried out by peoples living in and around 
this "heart of Asia." There were four main routes which transited the area, three of them passing 
east and west, the fourth running roughly north and south: 1. a route skirting the northern 
foothills of the Altun and Kunlun ranges, 2. another skirting the southern foothills of the 
Tian-shan, 3. one going to the west of Bogda Ula, then along the northern edge of the Tian-shan 
range and out through the Dzungarian Gate toward Europe, 4. from modern Semipalatinsk, 
Kuldja (Yi-ning or Ili), Muzart, Aksu, Khotan, Leh, and down into South Asia. Havens strung 
along the rim of the Taklimakan and Gurbantiinggiit deserts (which fill the Tarim and Dzungar 
basins respectively), the oasis-states of Kamul (Hami), Turfan, Karashahr, Miran, Niya, and 
dozens of others provided a welcome respite from the rigors of travel in the inhospitable desert. 
In spite of the harshness of the environment, it was through this very region that all of the major 
civilizations of Eurasia were connected. Consequently, Central Asia has become a focus of 
contention to the present day. 

Like the other major states surrounding Central Asia, the Chinese showed an early interest 
in controlling and exploiting it to their own advantage. King Mu of the Chou dynasty is reported 
to have travelled there around approximately 985-980 B.C.E., but the account of his journey (Mu 
ien-tzu chuan), the extant text of which probably dates to around 300 B.C.E., is extremely 
difficult to interpret in the light of information available from other sources. There are also vague 
references to peoples and places of Central Asia in other early texts such as the Book of 
Documents [Shu-ching] and Shan-hai ching [Classic of Mountains and Seas], but these too are 
hard to correlate with archeological and historical reality. 

The first reliable records of Chinese activity in this area have to do with the mission of the 
famous Chinese emissary, Chang Ch'ien, which lasted from 138 -126 B.C.E. He had been sent 
by Han Wu-ti ("Martial Emperor of the Han Dynasty") to forge an alliance with the Ju-chih (also 
spelled Jou-chih, Yiieh-chih, and Yiieh-shih, possibly intended to represent *Ywati) against the 
Hsiung-nu (related to the Huns) who had displaced them from their ancestral lands around 
Tun-huang (Ptolemy's Throana, Sogdian Jruwaān or druwan, perhaps standing for Iranian 
druvana ["fortress"]). He found them in Sogdiana (between the Oxus and Samarkand) where 
they had settled after conquering Bactria which they proceeded to divide up into five kingdoms. 
One of these was Kusana (Kuei-shuang), a country that would grow to have enormous influence 
in India and in Central Asia during the next centuries. Chang Chien failed to convince the 
Ju-chih to return to help the Chinese fight the formidable Hsiung-nu, but he did succeed in 
opening Central Asia to Chinese power and interests in a quite formal way. As a result of Chang 
Ch'ien's explorations, Han Wu-ti sent expeditionary forces into Central Asia, erected a line of 
limites and watchtowers, and created a network of governmental offices for dealing with the 
newly discovered Western Regions (Hsi-yü, the Chinese name for Central Asia until recent 
times). China's main concerns for looking westward were to keep the nomads from pouring into 
its heartland, to ensure an uninterrupted flow of commerce (chiefly exporting silk and importing 
jade, gold, glass, etc.), and, above all, to obtain the fabled blood-sweating "Celestial Horses” 
from Ferghana. 

The Western or Former Han government referred to the area south of the Tian-shan as 
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consisting of 36 independent kingdoms and the area in the north as made up of the right flank of 
the Hsiung-nu to the east and the kingdom of the Wu-sun (*‘a/g/san, perhaps the same as the 
Asi who later moved westward into the Caucasus) to the west. During the Eastern or Later Han 
period (25-220), the area north of the Tian-shan remained more or less the same, but the south 
was now considered to consist of more than 50 kingdoms. Regrettably, currently available 
information does not permit us to declare with any certainty what the ethnicity of these 50 
kingdoms in the Tarim Basin was. The closest China came to exercising real authority in the 
Tarim and Dzungar basins for more than a few years at a time was between 73 and 102 when the 
extremely able general Pan Ch'ao, through a combination of clever strategy and ruthless 
machinations, supervised the installation of a number of local rulers who were, if only 
temporarily, more favorably disposed to Han overlordship than that of the other great powers. 
No sooner did he die, however, than Chinese influence in the region began rapidly to fade. 

After the breakup of the Han dynasty at the beginning of the third century, China's ability 
to project its authority into the Western Regions was eclipsed almost entirely. Indeed, for most 
of the next four centuries until it was reunited again under the short-lived Sui dynasty, China 
itself (at least north of the Yangtze) was ruled by a succession of foreign peoples (mostly Huns, 
Tibeto-Burmans, proto-Mongols, and proto-Turks),. The succeeding T'ang dynasty began from 
a position of strength and embarked on a series of conquests of the oasis-states surrounding the 
Tarim Basin that was largely the work of Turkish condottieri fighting on behalf of the Chinese. 
From the mid-seventh to the mid-eighth century, China sent huge armies into Central Asia. 
These campaigns were largely responsible for the decimation of the indigenous peoples, whose 
identities we shall discuss momentarily. The expansion of Chinese power in the region was 
brought to a sudden halt in 751 at the Battle of Talas River when T'ang troops under the Korean 
general, Kao Hsien-chih, were defeated by Arab and allied armies led by Ziyan bin Saleh. From 
that time until the expansionist Manchu policies of the Ch'ing dynasty, the Chinese presence in 
Central Asia was minimal. The name given to the region by the Ch'ing government in 1759, 
Sinkiang (also spelled Hsin-chiang and Xinjiang), which means "New Territories," is a good 
indication of the previous lack of a claim over it. Only in 1884 did the Manchus attempt to create 
a province out of Sinkiang, and there was continual resistance to Peking by Uighurs and other 
groups (including various Han and Hui [Chinese Muslim] warlords). Since the founding of the 
People's Republic of China, however, the situation has changed drastically. Massive 
immigration by Han people from the eastern part of the country (to reduce excess population in 
places like Shanghai) has so altered the demography of Sinkiang that it is now quite literally more 
firmly in Chinese hands than ever before. 

Thus we see that, throughout history, a succession of Chinese governments has from time 
to time established nominal civil and military units of control for the Tarim and Dzungar basins, 
but they exercised little real and lasting authority beyond Tun-huang. China's determination to 
hold on to this strategic garrison town that lay at the end of the long Kansu Corridor and on the 
eastern edge of the Tarim Basin was premised upon a significant Han population that practiced 
sedentary agriculture. As a demonstration of Chinese resolve, Tun-huang was protected by an 
elaborate system of defensive works that constituted the westernmost extension of what is 
commonly known as the Great Wall. It was here that the tue boundary between China and the 
Western Regions, between Han and nomad, lay. 

Having determined that Chinese Turkistan was “Chinese” only in the most highly qualified 
and sporadic sense until after the middle of this century, we must now turn to an examination of 
the other half of its name. This is, of course, by far the most important and delicate part of the 
present article. Determining the ethnography of the Tarim and Dzungar basins is an 
extraordinarily complicated task, yet there are a few things that can be said with some degree of 
assurance even in the present imperfect state of our knowledge. 

We now realize that the earliest known inhabitants of the Tarim Basin were speakers of 
Indo-European languages. The two most prominent groups were the Tocharians and the 
Iranians, but much historical, philological, linguistic, and above all archeological spadework 
remains to be done to identify them with more precision and to work out the relationships 
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between them. It would appear that the Tocharians, whose language resembles Celtic, 
Germanic, Italic, and Greek more closely in certain key features than it does Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavic, were already living in Central Asia from the fifth century 
B.C.E. and may well have been there from a much earlier period. This realization presents an 
excellent opportunity for better understanding the history of East-West relations, but we still have 
no reasonable explanation for how the Tocharians came to live so far east at such an early age. A 
large part of the problem hinges on the identity of the Ju-chih and the Wu-sun. It has been 
customary during the past century to refer to these groups, who are located around Tun-huang 
when Chinese records first make mention of them, as Indo-Scythians or Iranians, but 
Pulleyblank has tried to show that they were Tocharians. 

True Iranian peoples were, however, present in Central Asia from an early eage. The first 
that must be dealt with are the elusive Scythians. Since art objects and motifs showing a clear 
linkage to known Scythian pieces found in surrounding areas are widespread in Sinkiang, it is 
obvious that they were active in this region as well. The next prominent Iranian group to appear 
in the Tarim Basin are the Sakas who, judging from their name, must have been descended from 
the Scythians. They originally lived in the high Pamirs and spread eastward. Their primary 
settlement was at Khotan which was probably founded in the third century B.C.E. under impetus 
from the great Indian King ASoka. Iranian-speaking individuals (hvatana-) seem to have become 
prominent in Khotanese ruling circles from about the third century C.E. and were influential all 
along the southern trade route leading to Tun-huang. Khotanese royalty developed an intricate 
web of intermarriage with the ruling Chinese and Tibetan families there. Some of the best 
sources for study of Khotanese history are, indeed, written in Tibetan (e.g. Li yul lun-bstan-pa). 
By 1006, the Turkish chieftain Yūsuf Qadir Khan (grandiloquently styled Malik i Sin, "Lord of 
China"), brother of the ruler of Kashgar, Abii-'| Hasan Nasr (Hasan Boyra Khan [from 993}), 
was in control of Khotan. As a result, the Khotanese language disappeared within a century. 

Another Iranian people were the leading traders along the northern branch of the Silk 
Road. These were the Sogdians whose principal base of operations was the fertile Zeravshan 
Valley around Samarkand. Colonies of Sogdians were maintained at all of the vital entrepôts 
along the eastern portion of the Silk Road, including the Chinese capital. There was, for 
example, a large community of Sogdians at Tun-huang, attested by the numerous individuals 
living there who bore the surname K'ang (standing for K'ang-chii = Samarkand) and by the 
celebrated Sogdian letters. The latter (previously dated to the year 313 by Henning but this has 
been revised to 196-197 by Harmatta [p. 159]) describe in detail the economic activities of the 
Sogdians. So prominent were the Sogdians along the Central Asian trade routes that their 
language functioned, as a virtual lingua franca until the thirteenth century when it was replaced by 
another Iranian tongue, Persian (Pelliot, p. 105), and Chinese ambassadors were dispatched to 
pay tribute at the court of the Sogdian king at Afrasiab during the seventh century. 

A good instance of the mobility and historical significance of the Sogdians is the case of 
An Lu-shan (703-757). His surname, An, stands for Bukhara and ultimately derives from the 
Chinese transcription of Arsacid. His given name (Middle Chinese reconstruction luk-sdn) was 
meant to represent the Sogdian word for "shining, bright" (rwxsn). An Lu-shan's father was a 
member of a group of Sogdians who were attached to the Eastern Turks in Mongolia and his 
mother was of a noble Turkish lineage. After an initially checkered but subsequently meteoric 
rise as a military man in service to the Chinese, he became a favorite of the T'ang emperor, 
Hstian-tsung. Though weighing well over 400 pounds, he was renowned at the T'ang court for 
being able to dance the "Sogdian Whirl" (Hu-hstian wu) and was said to have been fluent in six 
non-Sinitic languages. Around the end of 755, he rebelled against the corrupt T'ang government 
and proclaimed himself emperor of the new Yen dynasty. Although his forces succeeded in 
taking the capital, An Lu-shan was killed soon thereafter by a eunuch slave in collusion with his 
own son, An Ch'ing-hsti. The T'ang dynasty continued, but in a much weakened condition, and 
it can fairly be said that An Lu-shan was directly instrumental in its demise. 

Less easy to treat than the Khotanese and the Sogdians are the Hephthalites. Beginning 
around the year 400, they created a large empire that included Samarkand, Khotan, and 
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numerous other small states in Central and Middle Asia, as well as parts of India. The 
Hephthalite empire was destroyed between 563 and 567 by an alliance of Western Turks 
(T'u-chiieh) and Persians. Strenuous efforts have been expended to connect the Hephthalites 
with proto-Mongols, proto-Turks, the Ju-chih, and other groups, but Enoki and Ghirshman have 
demonstrated through careful study of the textual and numismatic evidence that they were 
basically Iranian. It must be admitted, however, that their culture had definitely absorbed 
customs of marriage and dress, among other things, from the peoples with whom they were in 
contact in Central and Inner Asia over the course of many centuries. 

We are now prepared to pose the question of why it is customary to refer to the Tarim and 
Dzungar basins collectively as Chinese or Eastern Turkistan. During the third through fifth 
centuries, proto-Mongols (e.g. Hsien-pei [*Sarbi] and Ju-ju or Juan-juan [Avars]) began to make 
their presence felt in the Dzungar Basin and by the T'ang period (618-907) various Turkic groups 
had established themselves securely there and were moving down into the Tarim Basin. This 
initiated a gradual process of Turkization of the whole of Middle and Central Asia that continued 
up to the present century but has now been countered by Russification and Sinicization. As late 
as the eighth century, wall-paintings at Bezeklik (near Turfan) and Kumtura and Kizil (both near 
Kucha) unmistakably depict local people who have long noses, blue eyes, and red or blond hair. 
Their clothing and weapons, furthermore, have been noticed by many observers as being 
strikingly European and Persian in appearance. Still today, it is not at all uncommon to encounter 
Uighurs with deepset blue eyes, long noses, and light hair. Nonetheless, basic Turkization of 
the Indo-European stock in Central Asia was well advanced by around the year 1000 and 
Islamization was a fait accompli by approximately 1400. As such, our investigation of the 
history of Iranian peoples in pre-Islamic Central Asia draws to a close. 

What, then, is the legacy of Iranian peoples for Chinese Turkistan? The number of Iranian 
speakers had been reduced there to 26,503 Tadzhiks by 1982, but this figure affords no idea 
whatsoever of the historical impact of their ancestors upon the region. Plants (grapes and 
clover), animals (goats and sheep), and musical instruments (the balloon guitar and the harp) are 
only a few of the many items that were brought to Central Asia and thence to China by Iranian 
peoples. Likewise, Iranian individuals were deeply involved in the transmission of Nestorian 
Christianity, Mazdaism, Manichaeism, Buddhism, and Islam (especially the latter four religions) 
through this region. The elaborate underground irrigation system in the Turfan Depression 
known as karez was also brought from Iran where it was invented a thousand years earlier. 

Aside from the terminological difficulties involved in dealing with Chinese Turkistan, there 
is a very serious problem of inadequate archeological studies. Had it not been for a brief 
interlude of brilliant explorations in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by Russian, 
French, German, Swedish, English, and Japanese scholars, we probably still would not be 
aware of the fact that the first inhabitants of the Tarim Basin were Indo-European peoples. 
Although some spectacular isolated finds have been made in Sinkiang during salvage operations 
over the last thirty-odd years, they have not been adequately assimilated in terms of our 
pre-existing knowledge. There remains an urgent need for systematic and sustained excavations 
to be undertaken according to the most rigorous standards of archeological science. If projects 
comparable to those that have been carried out in Soviet Turkistan during the past half-century 
and more were launched by the Chinese authorities, it would be only a matter of decades before 
we would learn for certain the answers to such thorny yet crucial questions as who the Ju-chih 
were and what their relationship to the Hephthalites was. 
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